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With only four pages given to his early life on the Western Reserve 
(1842-1861), the stoiy proceeds at once to Chaffee's enlistment at nine- 
teen in the sixth cavalry regiment, and traces his services through the 
civil war in the army of the Potomac. The services of Chaffee and of 
his regiment are shown to have been excellent and he was promoted dur- 
ing the war to the rank of first lieutenant and was brevetted captain. 
The author joined Chaffee's regiment in 1874, so that he had first-hand 
knowledge of his subject. As the author says, it is regrettable that dur- 
ing the period of his most active seiwiee, the civil war, Chaffee did not 
keep a journal as he did later. 

His career after the civil war is traced as follows: he was occupied 
some thirty years on the western frontier, then served in the Spanish 
war, conducted the relief expedition to Pekin, aJid suppressed the up- 
rising in the Philippines. In 1902 he returned to America and in 1904 
was promoted to the highest rank then in the army, lieutenant general, 
and was detailed as chief of staff. Finally in 1906 at his own request 
he was retired, after forty-four years of service, and the eight remain- 
ing years of his life were spent in California. 

The inclusion of much documentary material in the form of letters 
adds to the interest and value of the work. The story of Chaffee 's life 
is well told and the publishers have done their part well. 

H. J. Webster 

A lieutenant of cavalry in Lee's army. By G. W. Beale. (Boston: 
Gorham press, 1918. 231 p. $1.25 net) 
Reverend G. W. Boale tells his own story in A lieutenant of cavalry 
in, Lee's army. The narrative is interesting because published long af- 
ter the events about which it is centered had transpired. It is written 
with no resentment, but is rather the calm reminiscence of an old man 
who looks back on that chapter of his life with no rancor or bitterness. 
The narrative is enriched in spots by the introduction of Lieutenant 
Beale 's letters to his mother. Some of the chapters, such as "Experi- 
ences in a confederate hospital, " " The closing weeks under the stars and 
bars, ' ' should prove useful as source material in studying the history of 
the period. 

Hamilton Fish. By A. Elwood Corning. (New York: Lanmere pub- 
lishing company, 1918. 108 p.) 
This brief monograph supplies the reader with a good popular account 
of Grant's secretary of state. Based upon well-known accessible sources, 
it presents no new light upon the leading problems of Fish's adminis- 
tration. The main facts in connection with the treaty of AVashington, 
however, Sumner's quarrel with Grant, the Virginius affair, and the 
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San Domingo episode are related in clear, forceful manner. In develop- 
ing Fish's belief that diplomatic intercouree should be characterized 
"by honesty of purpose, clearness of perception, and fairness of meth- 
od," the author has given the reader an excellent account of the settle- 
ment of the Alabama claims; and, in so doing, has shown how England 
and America can peaceably settle their most difficult disputes. The es- 
say is, therefore, timely and useful in this period of growing Anglo- 
American sympathy. 

R. C. McGrane 

George Westinghouse. His life and achievements. By Francis B. 
Leupp. (Boston: Little, Brown and company, 1918. 305 p.) 

An interesting narrative, clear print, good paper, adequate illustra- 
tion, and a fairly detailed index, prepossess one in favor of Mr. Francis 
E. Leupp 's life of George Westinghouse. Its limitations are incom- 
plete source material, non-critical use of information, and a lack of in- 
terpretative skill in dealing with the subject and the forces he called 
into being. 

Since Mr. AVestinghouse left no files of personal correspondence or 
diaries, the author relied on the memories of friends, local traditions, 
gossip, records of courts and of public meetings, corporate reports and 
partnership account books, old volumes of newspapers and magazines, 
miscellaneous scrapbooks, and the like. Lack of footnotes makes it 
difficult to determine what is included under "books, volumes of old 
newspapers and magazines." In addition to the material which Mr. 
Leupp used, copies or originals of correspondence should have been ob- 
tainable from the large number of individuals with whom Mr. 
Westinghouse had relations and from the business files of various com- 
panies with which he was connected. Business papers other than those 
covered by the terms corporate reports and partnership account books 
exist and probably could have been examined. There is practically un- 
touched Westinghouse material located in America and elsewhere in 
engineering society journals and other publications, engineering periodi- 
cals, trade publications, newspapers, world exposition reports, records 
of patent offices, congressional records, and reports of various departs 
ments of foreign governments. The amount of evidence concerning 
Mr. Westinghouse is so large, in fact, that an adequate treatment of his 
life would require not one but several volumes, one of which would 
be devoted to documents. 

Little indication exists of the evaluation of materials. Traditions and 
recollections are cited when the exactly quoted words can be, at best, 
only an approximation of reality. These sources are given equal cre- 
dence with authentic documents. 



